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NETHERLANDS. 

ROTTERDAM. 

By  Consul  General  S.  Listoe. 

The  port  of  Rotterdam,  which  had  always  enjoyed  a  steady  and 
uninterrupted  growth  in  foreign  shipping  and  trade,  experienced  a 
severe  setback  in  1915  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  difficulties  met  by 
neutral  shipments  were  numerous,  and  conditions  did  not  improve  as 
the  year  advanced.  While  in  1913  the  number  of  vessels  arriving 
at  Rotterdam  totaled  10,527,  of  13,047,465  tons,  there  w\as  a  decline 
in  1914  to  7,547  vessels,  of  9,451,094  tons,  and  again  in  4915  to  3,760 
vessels,  of  4,224,805  tons. 

More  satisfactory  figures  are  reported  regarding  the  inland  ship- 
pin  £r.  Although  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  from  30,480,307 
in  f913  to  25.090,035  in  1914  and  24,836,418  in  1915,  the  number  of 
vessels  increased  from  153,088  to  101,004. 

That  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  incoming  vessels  affected  the 
financial  condition  of  the  city  is  indicated  in  the  estimate  for  the 
current  year,  which  shows  a  deficit  equal  to  an  increase  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  percentage  of  the  income  tax,  which  since  1902  has  always 
been  4. 

Scarcity  of  work  in  the  harbors  had  considerable  effect  upon  the 
population  statistics  of  the  city.  The  number  of  arrivals  was  limited 
to  10.729.  while  the  number  of  departures  amounted  to  10,522.  The 
population  of  Rotterdam,  including  the  Hook  of  Holland,  on  January 
1,  1910,  was  480,230,  as  against  472,520  on  January  1,  1915. 

Rotterdam  First  Among  Continental  Ports — Labor  Conditions. 

Although  the  prosperity  of  Rotterdam  in  1915  was  greatl}^  affected 
by  the  war,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  port  ranked  first  among 
the  seaports  of  Continental  Europe,  Hamburg  having  been  severely 
crippled.  An  increased  and  important  number  of  proposals  were 
made  for  letting  the  riverside  qua5^s,  and  the  majority  of  steamships 
and  trading  companies  increased  their  interests,  while  many  new  firms 
were  established.  A  cotton  exchange  was  also  organized  at  Rot- 
terdam. 

The  number  of  unemployed  Avas  in  general  not  larger  than  in 
1914.  The  Director  of  the  Labor  Exchange  declared  that,  in  various 
branches  of  trade,  such  as  cooperage,  box  making,  confectionery, 
cigar  manufacturing,  metal  work,  and  shipbuilding,  there  Avas  a 
strong  demand  for  laborers,  and  that  in  some  instances  it  was  neces- 
sary to  engage  interned  Belgians  to  do  the  Avork.  The  building 
trade  was  by  no  means  unfavorable  and  showed  a  decided  improve- 
ment oA-er  the  preceding  year,  due  no  doubt  to  the  loaning  of  money 
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from  the  municipal  cash  and  the  erection  of  a  number  of  hirge 
municipal  buildings.  The  scarcity  of  Avork  was  fairly  well  limited 
to  those  who  in  normal  times  found  employment  in  the  shipping 
trade.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  conditions  were  and 
are  still  serious,  considering  the  fact  that  approximately  30,000  in- 
dividuals (including  women  and  children)  are  affected.  The  wants 
of  these  unemployed  were  provided  for  by  charitable  institutions 
and  individuals,  but  it  may  become  necessary  to  provide  another 
means  for  meeting  the  demands  if  existing  conditions  do  not  change 
in  the  near  future. 
Municipal  Improvements — Shipbuilding-  Yards  Active. 

The  city  council  of  Rotterdam  not  onlj^  did  not  cancel  any  of 
the  plans  or  postpone  any  of  the  works  already  commenced  for  the 
improvement  of  the  city  and  port  of  Rotterdam,  but  had  so  much 
faith  in  the  future  that  it  planned  for  the  further  excavation  of 
the  Waalhaven.  one  of  the  large  new  harbors  upon  which  work  had 
lieen  commenced  three  years  ago.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  in 
the  Netherlands  but  that  Rotterdam  as  a  seaport  has  opportunities 
for  the  future,  and  that  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  country  will 
experience  such  prosperity  as  has  never  been  felt  before. 

As  in  1914,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  severely  crippled 
navigation,  the  shipbuilding  yards  at  Rotterdam  did  not  appear  to 
be  materiall}'  affected  and  were  kept  exceptionally  busy  throughout 
1015  taking  and  filling  orders. 
The  Fisheries — Ocean  Passenger  and  Freight  Traffic. 

The  salmon  catch  in  the  Rotterdam  district  in  1915  totaled  27,318, 
as  against  28,258  in  1914,  while  the  number  of  shad  caught  amounted 
to  7,057,  as  compared  with  1,559  in  1914. 

Sixteen  sturgeon  were  offered  for  sale  on  the  Rotterdam  market 
during  1915,  as  against  3  in  1914,  while  at  Hardinxveld  6  were 
sold  in  1915  and  2G  in  1914,  and  at  Ymuiden  the  respective  numbers 
Avere  40  and  50. 

In  1915  the  Holland-America  Line  carried  3,504  first-class,  7,623 
second-class,  and  G.123  third-class  passengers  from  Rotterdam  to 
XeAv  York,  while  in  1914  the  lists  contained  9,452  first  class,  14,373 
second  class,  and  22,560  third  class.  The  number  going  from  New 
York  to  Rotterdam  in  1915  was  7,196,  of  which  3,078  were  first  class, 
2,075  second  class,  and  2,043  third  class.  The  lull  in  the  passenger 
traffic  continued  throughout  1915.  The  number  of  passengers  to 
New  York  of  all  three  classes,  particularly  second  and  third,  de- 
creased exceedingly.  The  decrease  of  the  first  class  would,  however, 
have  been  still  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  calling  of  outgoing 
and  incoming  passenger  steamers  at  Falmouth. 

The  3^ear  was  a  very  profitable  one  for  the  Holland-America  Line, 
inasmuch  as  the  company  was  in  position  to  continue  its  transporta- 
tion service  and  take  advantage  of  the  extremely  high  freight  rates. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  serious  delay  caused  by  the  deten- 
tion of  all  outgoing  and  incoming  steamers  in  the  British  Channel 
resulted  in  a  great  loss  of  time  and  money. 

In  the  first  few  months  of  the  year  a  large  demand  prevailed  for 
outgoing  freight,  but  the  British  order  in  council  of  March  11, 
1915,  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  German  export  from  Rotterdam,  while 
the  Dutch  export  suffered  as  the  result  of  the  numerous  embargoes 
placed  on  various  articles  bv  the  Government. 
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The  demand  for  freight  from  America,  however,  was  very  brisk 
tliroiighoiit  the  year.  This  was  partly  due  to  the  regidar  imports 
of  grain  by  the  Dutch  Government  from  the  United  States,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  many  articles  that  had  formerly  been  im[)orted 
from  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other  countries  could  now  only  be  im- 
ported from  America.  Under  these  conditions  the  regular  steamers 
of  the  line  were  unable  to  meet  the  demand,  and  quite  a  number  of 
steamers  were  chartered  at  high  rates  that  ultimately  resulted  in 
some  heavy  losses  to  the  company. 

During  the  year  137  trips  were  made  by  the  passenger  and  freight 
steamers  to  New  York  and  various  ports;  while  77  trips  were  made 
by  the  steamers  chartered  by  the  line. 

The  Holland-America  Line,  la  conjunction  with  the  Nederland 
Steamship  Co.,  the  Rotterdamsche  Lloyd,  and  later  the  Ocean  Steam- 
ship Co.,  opened  a  service  between  New  York  and  Java  in  1915. 
Losses  and  Withdrawals  of  Steamers. 

The  company  suffered  the  loss  of  the  Eenidyh  (launched  in  the 
spring  of  1915),  which,  on  a  trip  to  Denmark,  struck  a  mine  near 
Doggersbank  and  sank.  Owing  to  the  ever-increasing  danger  of 
mines,  it  was  decided  to  insure  the  whole  fleet  against  molestation. 

Owing  to  the  danger  of  mines,  the  Rotterdcmi,  the  largest  steamer 
of  the  fleet  (24,170  tons  gross  register),  was  provisionally  withdrawn 
from  service  on  March  23,  1916,  and  the  Potsdam  (12,509  tons)  was 
withdrawn  from  service  for  repairs  on  June  1  and  sold  on  December 
2  to  the  Rederi-Aktiebolaget  Sverige-Nord-Amerika.  At  present  the 
Holland- America  Line  has  but  three  passenger  steamers  in  service, 
the  Nieuiu  Amsterdam^  Noordam,  and  Ryndmn. 

In  addition  to  the  Eemdyk,  the  -freight  steamers  Maasdyh  and 
Poeldyk  were  launched  in  the  spring.  The  line  has  now  in  course 
of  construction  seven  steamships,  of  which  two  are  passenger  and 
freight  steamers  combined  (total  tonnage,  20,000),  and  five  freight 
steamers  (total  tonnage,  37,000). 

The  company  is  also  interested  in  the  building  of  a  modern  hotel 
at  Rotterdam,  to  be  located  in  the  business  center  of  the  city,  and 
in  an  enterprise  at  Rotterdam  for  the  improvement  of  the  steam  and 
tow  boat  navigation  on  the  River  Rhine,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  trade 
with  German}''  and  the  hinterland  is  limited  at  present,  no  direct  re- 
sults are  anticipated  until  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Rotterdam. 

As  compared  with  1914  the  year  1915  showed  an  increase  in  the 
imports  at  Rotterdam  of  corn,  flour,  coal  (British),  cotton,  and  cot- 
tonseed oil.  One-third  of  the  corn  came  from  the  United  States  and 
two-thirds  from  Argentina,  principally  for  the  use  of  the  distilleries 
and  for  cattle  food.  The  cotton  came  exclusively  from  the  United 
States  on  American  vessels. 

With  the  exception  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  o-lassware  (German, 
Austrian,  and  Belgian  origin),  margarin,  and  fats,  the  exports 
showed  a  notable  decrease.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
imports  also  decreased  materially,  especially  from  the  belligerent 
countries.  Wheat  that,  for  instance,  in  normal  times  was  imported 
in  large  quantities  from  Russia,  in  1915  was  imported  almost  ex- 
clusively from  America.  The  decrease  in  impoi'ts  was  also  largely 
due  to  the  shortage  of  tonnage.    The  increase  in  receipts  of  cotton- 
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seed  oil  was  coimterbalanced  by  larger  shipments  of  margarin  to 
some  of  the  belligerent  countries. 

The  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Rotterdam  in  1014  and  1915  are  shown  in  the  following  table 
(the  ton  is  2.000  pounds)  : 


Ashes 

Bark 

Beer  and  malt  extract 

BreadstuSs: 

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Oats 

Wheat , 

Rye 

Corn 

Other 

rioiir: 

Wheat , 

Rye 

Coal , 

Coffee , 

Cotton 

Dry  goods 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc 

Earthenware,  etc , 

Farina , 

Fertilizer , 

Fish 

Flax  and  hemp , 

Fruits: 

Fresh , 

other 

C  lass  and  glassware 

Hides^  skins,  leather 

Machmery , 

Mercery  and  toys 

Metals: 

Manufactured 

Raw , 

Oils: 

Cottonseed 

Fish 

Peanut 

Petroleum 

Sesame,  etc 

Other , 

Palm  nuts 

Paper j 

Peanuts 

Provisions: 

Butter , 

Cheese 

Lard 

Margarin , 

Meat 

Tallow,  etc 

Rags 

Rattan , 

Rice , 

Salt 

Seeds 

Sirup  and  molasses , 

Spices 

Spirit  s 

Stone , 

Sugars... 

Sulphur 

Tai'  and  pitch 

Tea 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of. 

Vinegar 

Wine 

Woods 

Wool 

Yarn 


Imports. 


1914 


Tons. 
19,068 
9, 880 
9,864 

471,687 

6,623 

309,338 

1, 436, 828 

328,112 

441,819 

18,358 

97,711 
34, 2.JS 
1, 055, 586 
46,706 
32,637 
42,332 

267,414 
53, 788 
24,574 

400, 124 
16,150 
28,463 

75, 150 
14,590 
23, 795 
32, 766 
59, 946 
52,362 

218, 782 
531,864 

31,386 
18,932 
4,536 

250,077 
15, 600 

251,650 
53, 074 
78, 225 
02,  G90 

912 


19, 302 

25, 339 

3,385 

43,081 


0,113 

178,986 

45, 877 

112,581 

16,006 

(i,  299 

10, 927 

226, 147 

35, 560 

7,420 

S,  072 

14, 567 

63,443 


22, 27i 

839, 153 

9. 01)2 

29, 580 


Tom. 
28,459 
2,103 
4,203 

84, 555 
12,104 
35, 499 
1,148,180 
44,164 
905, 865 
46,882 

229, 524 

696 

1,327,344 

41,792 

133, 586 
34, 521 

139,547 
37,385 
21,365 

158, 876 
18,153 
10, 460 

32,9&8 
13,515 
34,603 
10,086 
23,899 
45,223 

94,492 
298,032 

83,925 

5,599 

1,354 

115,147 

1,187 

108, 888 

19, 828 

43, 749 

46,272 

529 


Exports. 


32,337 
25, 729 
27,783 
40,382 


5,732 

119,161 

43, 207 

81,070 

1,427 

5,555 

5,413 

1.54, 608 

19,  751 

87 

3,043 

10,855 

59,804 


7,005 

155,319 

2,220 

30, 329 


Tons. 
13,839 
1,603 
11,228 

265,374 
2,338 
207, 880 
1,076,885 
171,374 
92, 078 


23,301 
34,290 
3,259,982 
51,449 
10, 151 
53,441 

227,021 
58,651 
61, 191 

138,350 
56,246 
21,661 

57,368 
13,987 
46, 357 
22,613 
43,591 
47, 866 

233,952 
636,066 

13,046 
12,915 
11,417 

153,644 
7,832 

227,548 
28,604 

112,599 
22, 936 

1,428 

29, 620 

15, 742 

87,5a5 

17,436 

37, 246 

315, 456 

5, 977 

140, 100 

16,018 

48, 649 

7,033 

7,565 

19, 787 

174,302 

125, 763 

7,253 

8,124 

9,558 

34, 168 

2,372 

23, 739 

430, 039 

6,337 

10, 576 
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Declared  Exports  to  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  declared  exports  from  the  Rotterdam  considar  district  to  the 
United  States  in  1915  show  a  decrease  of  over  $5,000,000,  as  compared 
with  1914,  the  total  values  for  the  two  respective  years  beino- 
$5,903,140  and  $10,945,593.  It  can  be  safely  stated  that  this  decrease 
was  due  to  the  conditions  arising  as  a  result  of  the  war,  i,  e.,  the 
embargo  placed  on  various  articles  by  the  Netherlands  Government, 
the  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  the  higher  prices  paid  by  the  belligerent 
countries,  and  the  limited  imports  from  the  Dutch  colonies. 

There  were,  however,  a  few  increases.  Canary  birds,  formerly  in- 
voiced and  shipped  from  Germany,  increased  $100,000  in  value. 
Electric  glowlamps,  of  Dutch  manufacture,  experienced  a  healthy  in- 
crease of  $60,000.  Flax,  most  of  which  was  of  Belgian  origin  but 
was  owned  and  stored  at  Rotterdam  by  Diitch  merchants,  increased 
$85,000.  Glue,  of  Dutch  manufacture  and  shipped  by  British  firms, 
increased  $75,000.  Willows,  formerly  obtained  from  Germany,  in- 
creased $20,000,  and  hops,  also  formerly  obtained  from  Germany,  in- 
creased $23,000.  The  value  of  bulbs  exported  increased  very  little, 
but  the  quantity  was  considerably  larger  than  in  1914.  Owing  to  the 
difficulties  in  exporting  to  the  belligerent  countries  and  the  dimin- 
ished demand  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  growers  were  obliged  to  dis- 
jDOse  of  their  bulbs  and  flower  roots  in  the  United  States  at  lower 
prices  than  heretofore. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  cheese  and  cedarwood  for  cigar  boxes  to 
the  Philippine  Islands  showed  an  increase  of  $6,000  and  $17,000, 
respectiveh%  and  of  gin  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  of  about  $6,000. 

Articles  Invoiced  at  Rotterdam. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  the 
consulate  general  at  Rotterdam  in  1914  and  1915  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


TO  UNITED   STATES. 

Art,  vorks  of 

Beeswax pounds. 

Birds,  canaries 

Breadstufl's: 

Buckwheat  flour pounds . 

Buckwheat  grain bushels. 

K  ice- 
Cleaned pounds . 

Flour do . . . 

Granulated do. . . 

Tapioca  flour do... 

Candle  pitch do . . . 

Cars,  carriages,  etc 

Chemicals ,  drugs ,  dyes ,  and  medicines: 

Acid — Carbolic,  formic,  and  tartaric 

Coal-tar  products  n.  e.  s 

Cream  of  tartar pounds. 

Dextrine do. . . 

Fusel  oil do . . . 

Glycerin,  crude do. . . 

Gums- 
Copal do... 

Damar do. .. 

Other 

Madder,  ground  or  prepared do. .. 

Magn?site do . . . 


54, 446 


99,130 
1,161 

14,241,000 

177,000 

9,760,710 

219,526 

2,6S4 


88,415 
25, 102 

79, 894 

11,026 
1,550 

489, 284 
1,676 

513,797 

5,080 

25,249 


66,000 

1,323,577 

97,25S 

051,7.53 

11,370 
704,673 


12,940  I 
0,271,150  I 


68, 522 


6,464 

3, 164 

22,974 

46,631 

9,7G2 

144,821 


1,163 
67,234 

1,720  ' 

3,0,1  I  32,692 

XQ,'33J  '     l,Pfll,5(U 


$32, 559 
26,843 
179,359 


5,000 


6,991 


27,242 
99, 481 
.53,382 

6,011 


13,640 
27,957 
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Articles. 


TO  UNITED  STATES— continued. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines — Continued. 

Musk,  artificial pounds . 

Potash ,  prussiate  of do . . . 

Soda,  prussiate  of do . . . 

Quinine  sulphate ounces . 

Another 

Cocoa,  unsweetened pounds. 

Coffee pounds. 

Cotton: 

Cloth square  yards. 

rEmbroideries 

Eathen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

Electric  lamps  and  bulbs: 

Carbon  filament number. 

Metallic  filament do 

All  other do 

Fertilizers tons . 

Black  salts pounds. 

Manure  salts tons. 

O  ther 

Fillers,  etc.,  and  manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured- 
African  bass pounds . 

Fiber do — 

Flax tons. 

Sisal  grass do — 

ilanufactured— 

Bags pounds . 

Cables,  cordage,  thread,  and  twine do 

Hemp,  not  hackled  or  dressed tons. 

Plain  woven  fabrics square  yards. 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Fruit,  preserved 

Peanuts poimds. 

Furs  and  fur  skins,  undressed 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glue  and  glue  size pounds. 

Gold  and  silver  ware 

Hides: 

Buffalo,  dry pounds . 

Calf- 
Dry do . . . 

Salted do... 

Cattle- 
Dry do. .. 

Salted do... 

Horse,  salted do . . . 

Pig,  salted do. . . 

Hops do . . . 

Household  effects 

India  rubber: 

Crude pounds. 

Scrap  or  refuse do. . . 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Machinery 

Spiegel  iron tons . 

Other,  n.  e.  s 

Manganese,  oxide  and  ore  of tons. 

Matches gross. 

Matting square  yards. 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Cheese pounds. 

Milk,  condensed do . . . 

Metal  manufactures: 

Bottle  caps 

Moss,  peat tons. 

Oils,  n.  e.  s 

Oleo  stearin 

I'aiJits,  pigments,  colors,  and  varnishes: 

Enamels pounds. 

Lake do. . . 

Red  pigment do. 

White  color,  in  oil do..! 

Zinc- 
Oxide do... 

White,  ground  dry do. . . 

Lithopone do. . . 

Papor,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bible  print do.. . 

Biblej 


Quantity.       Value, 


63,995 

2,174,782 
161,063 


99,214 
112,904 


69C,  564 

2,878,711 

227, 400 

19,713 

337,111 


708,115 
112 
CO 

32, 100 

39,238 

32 

880, 762 


147,437 


198, 127 


154,2.59 
1, 297, 219 

40,  709 

6, 010, 103 

'  61,012 

53, 798 

5,580 


268, 621 
305, 220 


2, 504.  55 
165, 049 

26, 464 

651, 8aj 
8, 103, 389 


5, 872. 92 


i:41,592 
1,108,226 


$6,015 
82, 322 
14, 242 


4,777 
9.076 
45, 112 

0,404 


5,241 

32,113 

559, 148 

7,039 

91,311 

7,999 


4,516 


9,261 
19, 840 
C,799 

1,975 
3,601 
14,345 
91,719 

21,040 
7,376 


26,365 
53, 357 
9,383 

1,372 

45,800 
581, 867 

17,  267 
1,  765, 168 

51, 492 
3,921 
1,796 
4,262 

302,  .520 
19,188 

9,941 
f,6,65.3 

2,120 
60, 914 
37,300 
15, 387 

114, 304 
623,223 

26, 563 

49,212 

23, 579 

8,021 


10,  439 


16, 455 
65.  768 


1915 


Quantity.       Value. 


18,869 
110,330 
17,000 


2,237 
13, 819 


139,604 

3,099,489 

227, 000 

086 

2,350,049 

539 


35, 391 

741,959 

128 


165, 808 


612,817 


49 
.5,000 
29,160 

325, 671 
8,363,341 


20,092 
2,354 
15, 889 
10, 342 

233,939 

132,138 

2,879,000 

484, 562 


47, 657 
2,097,803 

20, 676 
437, 523 

290, 314 

63,203 

150, 629 

24,813 
5,008 

76,987 

31,341 

21,227 
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Articles. 

191-1 

1915 

Quantity. 

V'alue. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TO  UNITED  STATES— continued. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of— Continued. 

Books 

••53, 629 

Drawing  paper 

.  .pounds. . 

37, 455 
191,709 

$5,261 

42,388 

2,049 

136 

do 

32, 001 

.52,  456 
12,  4S9 
2, 693 

80,117 
51,574 
13,851 

1,251,1.38 
647, 996 

Printed  matter,  n.  e.  s 

Other                              

Paper  stock: 

Rope  ends,  etc 

..pounds.. 
.    do 

2,  634, 590 

3,127,671 

;W,126 

115,193.76 

2,513,123 

3. 063, 157 

5, 864 

135, 408 

41,607 
43,027 
1,374 

1,272,968 
670  068 

Paraffin,  not  including  oil 

Plants,  shrubs,  etc.: 

Bulbs  and  flower  roots 

Stocks,  cuttings,  and  seedlings  (nursery 
Saccharin.                                               

do.... 

mille.. 

stock) 

..pounds.. 

5,020 

32,31') 

13,  724 

18, 589 
108,429 

410 

Seeds: 

Canary 

Caraway 

Clover 

..pounds.. 
do 

do.... 

276, 589 
1, 520, 962 

38,512 
400,388 
108, 0G9 
482,322 
3,394 
55,282 
1,228,150 

2,127 
32, 424 
27, 606 

Mustard 

do.... 

1,255,153 

8,626 

983,297 

7,916,370 

73, 169 
31,249 
04,371 
563,980 
5, 569 
53,980 

10,521 
3,200 
46,538 
14,057 
31,. 504 
332,  792 

54, 278 

Poppy 

Rape 

Sugar  beet 

..bushels.. 
..pounds.. 
do 

18,232 

2,436 

174,801 

5,127 

Shells ,  mother-of-pearl 

Spices: 

Cassia 

Cinnamon 

..pounds.. 

43,  720 

5,933 

5,548 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

.  .gallons.. 

31,282 
28, 647 
62,267 
22,654 
111,253 
1,666,929 

495 

Cloves 

Mace 

Nutmegs 

Spirits,  etc.: 

Beer 

35,040 

77, 269 

74,527 
93, 180 

4, 1.35 
9,440 

16, 403 

Gin 

Mineral  water                . .           .        .  . 

do 

114, 528 

78, 904 

330 

6, 655 

23.5,912 
1,302 
40,809 
6,602 

162,715 

64,089 

Wine 

Potato 

Rice 

Straw  covers 

..gallons.. 

..pounds.. 
do 

7,250 

9, 530, 185 
26, 809 

16, 485 

84,952 
78, 235 

8,091 

2,222 
3,742 
19,672 

Sugar  manufactures:  Peppermint 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of 

..pounds.. 

do 

do 

28,  .563 
307,332 

9, 495 

1,728 

Tin  foil 

247 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Vegetables: 

Fresh 

do.... 

105, 163 

101,38:3 

55, 490 

46,683 
16, 821 

Prepared  or  preserved ^ 

1.5,339 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Ebony 

8,480 
48, 808 
8,839 
4,888 
13,564 
929 
9,201 
127,017 

Rattan 

42,061 

Sandal 

3,993 

Willow 

24,864 

..pounds.. 

1,232,541 

Other 

1,089 

All  other  articles 

66, 608 

Total 

10,945,593 

5, 903, 140 

are  yards.. 

..pounds. . 
do 

TO  PORTO  RICO. 

Cotton  cloth squ 

-16,015 

800,043 
38, 975 

3,810 

136,617 
5,552 
1,631 

53,313 

185, 480 
54, 390 

4,  705 

Cheese 

All  other  articles 

30,617 

5,281 

173 

Total 

147,610 



40, 775 

TO  PniLIPPINE   ISLANDS. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

492 
2,377 
3,349 
1,114 

18,827 

Cloth..  . 

1,303 

Electric  lamps,  incandescent,  including  bull 
Cheese 

2,892 

..pounds.. 
do 

46, 214 

103,371 
66, 120 

25,401 
6,733 
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Articles. 

1914 

1915 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

TO  FHiLirPiNE  ISLANDS — Continued. 
Tobacco,  leaf pound.s . . 

329 

S306 

621 

.5,257 

4,535 

$1,802 
18, 491 

1,916 

Total                                       

32,343 

58,543 

TO  i!.\w.\n. 
Spirits,  wines,  and  h<] iiors g^lons . . 

?,o73 

8,455 

11,750 

14,583 

The  exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  at  Amsterdam 
for  the  United  States  in  1915  were  vahied  at  $19,475,915,  as  com- 
pared with  $124,684,322  in  1914.  A  list  of  the  articles  with  their 
values  was  published  in  Supplement  to  CoMaiERCE  Reports  No.  9a, 
for  July  8,  1916. 

Exports  from  Flushing  and  Luxemburg  for  United  States. 

Exports  invoiced  at  the  American  consular  agency  at  Flushing 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States  during  1915  were  valued  at 
$58,621,  as  compared  with  $58,759  in  1914.  Those  invoiced  from 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  declined  from  $177,440  in  1914 
to  only  $47,456  in  1915.  The  foUoAving  table  shows  the  articles  and 
their  A'alue  exported  from  Flushing  and  Luxemburg  to  the  United 
States  in  1914  and  1915: 


Articles. 


FROM  FLUSHING. 


Baskets 

Beans 

Canvas,  browni,  flax,  water- 
proof  

Caps  for  incandescent  and 
electric  lamps 

Flax 


Needles 

Printed  matter. 

Seeds: 

Caraway 

Maw 

Mustard 

''oppy 

Kape 

Tiles,  old  Delft. 

Total 


1914 


4,242 

607 
617 


18, 246 
1,623 
2,450 
12,034 
18, 673 
145 


58,  759 


S7cS6 


6,762 
2,  745 


140 
20,899 


4,815 

17,  745 

4,358 

271 


£8, 621 


Articles. 


FROM  LUXEMBURG. 

Church  oinaments , 

Earthenware 

Fertilizer , 

Gloves 

Household  effects , 

Rose  plants , 

Skins  for  gloT&s , 

Steel  bars. 

Steel  hoops 

Total 


51,036 
830 

59,857 

67,725 

164 

485 

9,513 

37,328 

502 


177,  440 


386 
9,013 


47, 456 


American  lumber. 

Since  tlie  outbreak  of  the  war,  trade  in  American  lumber  has  been 
very  limited.  With  the  exception  of  sawn  pitch-pine  timber,  the 
Netherlands  is  a  comparatively  small  market  for  American  lumber. 
Most  of  the  lumber  shipped  to  this  country  in  normal  times  is  des- 
tined for  Germany,  which  is  now  entirely  cut  off  as  far  as  the  impor- 
tation via  Dutch  ports  is  concerned.  As  in  the  case  of  most  imports 
from  foreign  countries,  all  shipments  of  lumber  must  be  consigned 
to  the  Netherlands  Oversea  Trust,  which  of  course  means  that  it  may 
not  be  reexported  and  is  intended  for  home  consumption  only. 
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American  sawn  timber  has  always  found  a  ready  market  in  tlie 
Netherlands,  but  the  im^Dorts  thereof  have  necessarily  decreased  con- 
siderably, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  shipments  must  be  consigned  to 
the  "N.  O.  T.,"  and  also  to  the  exorbitant  freight  rates  in  1915. 
In  normal  times  the  freight  rate  for  pitch  pine  from  the  Gulf  ports 
to  the  Netherlands  amounted  to  about  $18  per  standard,  whereas  in 
1915  it  varied  between  $48  and  $72,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  was 
still  advancing. 

In  1915  imports  of  lumber  amounted  to  3,114,190  feet  and  of  sawn 
timber  to  8,930,151  feet,  as  compared  with  68,197,653  feet  and  38,757,- 
258  feet,  respectively,  in  1914. 

American  Machinery  and  Machine  Tools. 

A  prominent  firm  importing  American  machinery  and  machine 
tools  into  the  Netherlands  prepared  the  following  regarding  the 
trade  situation  in  machiner}^  and  machine  tools  in  1915 : 

The  year  1915  was  a  remarkable  one  so  far  as  the  import  of  machine  tools 
from  America  into  Holland  Avas  concerned.  The  demand  for  such  machines 
from  America  was  very  large,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  export  to 
Holland  from  Germany  of  this  kind  of  machinery  was  more  or  less  limited. 
Regardless  of  the  substantial  advance  in  prices,  we  were  always  able  to  dis- 
pose of  such  machines  whenever  they  came  to  hand,  while  we  are  now  living 
in  a  period  when  it  is  "  quite  an  event  "  for  an  American  lathe  to  arrive  here. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  irregular  and  unimportant  arrivals  was  the  interference 
with  shipments  to  our  ports,  as  the  result  of  which  it  often  took  weeks  and 
weeks  before  consignees  obtained  the  free  disposal  of  such  machinery. 

As  to  heavy  machine  tools,  we  may  say  that  we  never  succeeded  in  placing 
these  against  German  competition,  American  prices  being,  as  a  rule,  fully  100 
per  cent  higher.  This  difference  in  prices  is  partly  due  to  the  freight  rates,  but 
still  more  to  the  fancy  prices  that  American  makers  are  now  asking  for  this 
class  of  machinery.  One  pleasing  factor  in  this  respect  is  that  American 
makers  are  doing  their  very  best  to  please  their  old  connections,  and  for  this 
we  have  nothing  but  praise.  There  are,  however,  in  the  United  States  many 
smaller  concerns  with  no  factories  behind  them  that  are  anxious  to  benefit  by 
the  extraordinary  demand  for  machine  tools,  especially  for  lathes.  Whenever 
these  firms  received  a  certain  number  of  orders  they  tried  to  distribute  them 
over  smaller  works  that  were  often  being  financed  by  them,  with  the  result 
that  in  most  cases  the  productions  lacked  accuracy  where  deliverey  actually 
did  take  place.  This  method  of  doing  business  upset  many  calculations 
and  often  caused  keen  disappointment  to  the  European  workshops  concerned. 
In  order  to  cope  with  this  danger,  we  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  our  own 
receiving  agent  to  the  United  States  to  visit  the  smaller  manufacturers,  to 
continually  push  deliveries,  and  to  check  the  machinery  as  to  accuracy,  etc. 

As  importers  of  American  machinery  we  regret  that  arrivals  should  be  so 
irregular,  as  this  fact  has  compelled  the  Dutch  industry  to  make  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  machine  tools  required.  We  know  that  the  Dutch  industry  does 
not  care  for  this  kind  of  work,  being  fully  aware  that  in  this  particular  trade 
it  is  far  from  getting  anywhere  equal  to  first-class  American  makes,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  no  saving  in  price,  as  these  come  out  at  about  the  same 
figiires  at  which  it  ought  to  get  first-class  American  makes.  However,  the  in- 
dustry, especially  the  Government  workshops  and  arsenals,  is  forced  to  resort 
to  this  to  get  its  work  done. 

Tubes,  Metals,  and  Hardware. 

In  tubes  the  low  exchange  of' the  mark,  as  a  result  of  which  even  the  higher 
discounts  allowed  by  American  manufacturers  did  not  offer  much  advantage, 
proved  very  detrimental  to  the  transacting  of  business  with  America,  in  compe- 
tition with  the  German  market;  further,  the  exceedingly  high  freights  were  a 
drawback.  Notwithstanding  all  this  the  turnover  for  1915  shows  a  satisfactory 
figure. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  turnover  in  brass,  copper,  metal  for  bear- 
ings, and  tin  solder  has  reached  a  very  high  figure;   this  was  simply  due  to 
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the  fact  that  America  is  the  only  country  that  supplies  us  with  these  goods 
during  the  war.  Notwithstanding  the  long  time  for  deliveries,  the  very  high 
freights,  and  the  fact  that  with  a  few  exceptions  American  manufacturers  insist 
on  payment  with  order,  large  transactions  were  made.  If,  however,  America 
wishes  to  retain  this  business  for  the  future,  it  will  have  to  considerably  im- 
prove its  delivery  time  and  allow  better  terms,  because  if,  after  return  of 
normal  times,  it  were  to  insist  on  "  payment  with  order,"  this  would  be  a  reason 
for  the  Dutch  buyers  to  return  to  their  old  suppliers.  Further,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  laws  laid  down  for  these  articles 
by  the  English  Government. 

Small  tools  and  hardware  also  showed  an  improvement  in  1915  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  This,  in  our  opinion,  was  due  to  the  fact  tliat  where  sup- 
plies from  the  countries  at  war  were  greatly  hampered  by  circumstances,  large 
quantities  had  been  stored,  in  consequence  of  which  orders  previously  placed 
with  the  works  established  in  the  countries  now  at  war  can  now  be  supplied 
from  stocks  bought  of  America.  The  same  remarks  made  for  metals  applies 
to  this  class  of  goods,  viz,  that  if  America  wishes  to  retain  the  ground  it  has 
gained  during  the  war  it  will  have  to  allow  better  terms  and  meet  buyers  or 
lose  everything  it  may  have  gained. 

Another  important  importer  of  American  hardware  and  tools  at 
Rotterdam  reports : 

Our  trade  with  the  United  States  in  1915  was  not  what  it  had  been  in 
former  years ;  that  is,  before  the  war,  due  chiefly  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances. There  was  only  one  exception,  and  that  was  the  carpet  sweeper 
line,  in  which  we  did  a  good  business ;  but  as  to  sanitary  ware,  washing  ma- 
chines, kitchen  ranges,  etc.,  we  did  very  little ;  first,  because  we  still  liad  a 
heavy  stock  of  these  goods  on  hand,  and  secondly,  because  we  rather  hesi- 
tated to  order  anew  on  account  of  the  high  prices  and  the  enormous  freight 
rates,  which  made  business  rather  impossible.  At  the  close  of  the  year  we 
entered  into  connection  with  American  manufacturers  of  bath  and  water 
heaters,  articles  which  up  till  then  we  had  bought  from  Germany,  but  which 
are  not  to  be  had  there  now.  Although  the  United  States  does  not  make 
exactly  what  we  require,  the  patterns  will  do  quite  well,  and  we  hope  that 
next  year  these  new  connections  may  have  led  to  a  bright  business  in  this 
line. 

Opportunities  for  American  Trade. 

Xe'^■er  before  has  this  considate  general  received  so  many  inquiries 
from  Dutch  Avholesale  and  retail  firms  and  agents  regarding  Ameri- 
can products,  particularly  such  products  as  were  formerly  obtained 
from  belligerent  countries.  Among  the  articles  w^ere  electric  sup- 
plies, hosiery,  women's  dress  goods,  calcium  carbide,  notions,  novel- 
ties, toys,  leatherware,  motion-picture  fdms,  cotton  thread,  canned 
goods,  sporting  goods,  hardware,  cutler}',  machinery,  automobiles, 
chemicals,  brass,  iron,  and  steel  pipes  and  sheets,  paper,  and  earth- 
enware. 

In  order  to  successful!}^  compete  with  the  foreign  trade,  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters  must  try  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
their  customers-to-be.  The  success  of  foreign  exporters  (manufac- 
turers) in  this  territory  in  the  past  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  care- 
ful attention  given  by  them  to  the  smallest  order.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  always  willing  to  grant  credit  to  bona-fide  importers,  usually 
30  days  with  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash,  and  sometimes  as  much 
as  90  days  (net),  while  American  exporters,  wdtli  few  exceptions, 
demand  "cash  against  documents." 
Too  Many  Agents  for  Cne  House. 

A  seriou.s  mistake  made  by  American  manufacturers  is  the  placing 
of  their  brisiness  in  the  hands  of  too  many  agents  and  subagents 
abroad.     For   in.stance,   this   consulate   general   was   informed   by   a 
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Kotterclam  importer  of  cotton  goods  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  his 
order  to  an  agent  in  Amsterdam,  who  in  turn  transmitted  it  to  a 
Liverpool  agent  for  the  factory  in  America.  When  the  goods  finally 
arrived  at  Rotterdam  they  were  found  to  be  consignetl  to  the  agent 
in  Amsterdam.  Then,  after  having  been  shipped  to  Amsterdam  and 
reshipped  to  Rotterdam,  the  importer  at  last  obtained  possession  of 
them.  Such  delays  naturally  discourage  a  buyer  who  is  anxious  to 
receive  his  goods  and  lead  him  to  look  elsewhere  for  his  stock. 

Then,  again,  it  has  often  occurred  that,  after  this  consulate  general 
has  given  the  name  or  names  of  various  agents  in  the  Rotterdam 
consular  district  to  an  American  firm  that  is  anxious  to  open  a  market 
here,  and  one  of  the  agents  is  appointed,  the  firm,  having  likewise 
written  a  letter  to  our  consulate  at  Amsterdam,  appoints  another 
agent  for  practically  the  same  territory.  This,  of  course,  is  discour- 
aging to  both  agents,  and  the  result  is  that  little  or  no  business  is 
transacted. 

If  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  will  carefully  study  the 
demands  of  the  Dutch  trade  and  comply  therewith,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  thej^  will  be  able  to  establish  good  business  connections  here. 
It  is  alwaj's  advisable,  whenever  possible,  for  the  American  to  send 
a  reliable  representative  to  this  country  to  thoroughly  acquaint  him- 
self with  existing  conditions. 

SCHEVENINGEN  AGENCY. 

By  Consular  Agent  A.  C.  Xelsou. 

The  fishing  season  of  1915  on  the  whole  w^as  the  most  profitable 
ever  experienced  by  the  owners  and  the  crews  of  the  Dutch  herring 
fleet,  not  only  as  regards  high  prices  but  also  as  to  the  catch,  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  season  closed  four  weeks  earlier 
than  usual  for  the  bulk  of  the  fleet.  Notwithstanding  the  sowing  of 
mines  all  over  the  North  Sea  during  the  last  two  months  of  the 
fishing,  the  loss  of  lives  was  not  greater  than  in  ordinary  years. 

The  total  catch  for  the  season  Avas  589,383  sea-packed  barrels,  as 
compared  with  497,166  barrels  in  1914  and  766,711  barrels  in  1913. 
Prices  advanced  steadily  from  $10.80  and  $12.40  a  barrel  on  May  15 
to  $22.60  and  $23  on  October  27.  On  October  15,  1914,  herring  were 
quoted  at  $10.40  a  barrel,  while  on  the  corresponding  day  in  1913 
they  were  only  $8  a  barrel.  The  total  value  of  the  Dutch  herring 
catch  for  1915  is  estimated  to  be  $12,000,000,  as  against  $5,000,000  in 
1914,  $6,800,000  in  1913,  and  $4,800,000  in  1912. 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  according  to  the  declared  export 
returns,  declined  in  value  from  $1,040,806  in  1914  to  $199,816  in  1915, 
which  was  due  to  the  exorbitant  prices  brought  about  by  the  heavy 
demands  of  near-by  countries. 

[A  report  on  the  herring  catch  of  the  Netherlands  fleet  in  1915 
appeared  in  Commerce  Reports  for  Jan.  13,  1916.] 

The  Short-lived  Scheveningen  Diamond  Trade. 

The  auspicious  start  of  a  diamond  market  at  Scheveningen  in  the 
fall  of  1914  resulted  within  a  year  in  a  great  disappointment  for  all 
the  Belgian  diamond  merchants  located  here.  The  success  of  the 
Scheveningen  market  brought  about  the  union  of  the  Dutch  diamond 
dealers  at  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  competition.    It 
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took  about  a  year  for  them  to  get  control  of  this  market;  but  now, 
if  the  Belgians  wish  to  dispose  of  their  diamonds  to  the  United 
States,  they  have  to  do  it  through  these  Dutch  dealers. 

The  total  declared  exports  of  diamonds  from  Scheveningen  market 
during  its  existence  were  valued  at  $1,795,287. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  value  of  the  principal  articles  invoiced  at  the  con- 
sular agency  at  Scheveningen  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  in 
1914  and  1915  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Articles. 


Acetic  acid 

Bagging  patches . 
Barrels,  empty. . 

Beer 

Books 

Cauliflower  seed . 

Cheese 

Confectionery — 
Diamonds: 

Rough 

Cut 

Ebony  wood 

Endive 

Exhibits 

Formic  acid 

(iin 

Glue 


Glycerin,  crude 

Herring,  pickled 

Household  goods 

Lithographs,  engravings, 
etc 


$53, 250 
2,959 
18, 263 
5,838 

16,349 

237, 088 

9,976 

6,026 


1915 


17,513 
8,753 
3, 348 

59  432 

,006' 625 

8,440 


S3, 965 
7,384 
9,939 
19,172 
68,016 
175 
4,727 
5,212 

25, 568 

1, 558, 199 

14,257 

20,065 

60,072 

8,132 

7,840 

67, 848 

58,062 

189,347 

970 

2,014 


Articles. 


Mace 

Mackerel,  pickled 

Magnesite,  calcined 

Oil  paintings 

Ossein 

Peanut  oil 

Porcelain  and  clocks,  an- 
tique   „ 

Potato  flour 

Prussiate  of  soda 

Rabbit  skin,  raw 

Rope,  old 

Sardels 

Stearic  acid 

Stearine  pitch 

Teak  ship  flitches 

Vegetables,  preserved 

Window  glass 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


1914 


?29, 913 
21,000 
164,236 


167, 450 


19, 073 


17,191 

4,268 
4,768 
6,005 


16,625 
'59,948 


1,964,336 


1915 


f4,419 
5,971 
24, 150 
12,764 
1,220 
198, 674 

4,020 
1,142 

14,999 
1.681 
3,524 
4,498 

24, 860 

980 

1,700 

10, 382 
3,511 
8,965 


The  exports  to  the  Philippines  were  made  up  of  candles,  valued  at 
$7,879.    No  goods  were  shipped  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 
American  goods  returned  were  valued  at  $1,839. 
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